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THE  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a  large  and  in- 
tevestins  reservation  set  apart  and  maintained  i 
by  the  United  States  government  for  the  plea-  | 
sure  of  its  citizens  and  the  preservation  of  its.i 
game,  which  is  mainly  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  America^n  citizen  has  been  a  possessor  of  tliis  great  tract 
of  land  and  of  its  magnificent  proof  of  Nature's  power  for 
twenty  years,  and  yet  if  he  is  the  average  man  he  listens  to 
lectures  and  reads  articles  concerning  it  with  open-mouthed 
wonder  even  with  incredulity.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no 
such  se^reo-ation  of  natural  wonders.  In  this  tract  of  about 
3000  square  miles  there  are  manifestations  of  force  so  enor- 
mous that  its  mathematical  expression  could  convey  no  idea 
to  the  ordinary  mind.  Notiiing  but  the  imagination  can 
e-rapple  with  the  problem,  and  the  imagination  most  stimu- 
lated and  exuberant  carries  one  but  a  little  way  on  the  road 
to  the  truth.  Foreisjners  who  have  read  of  it  make  long 
iourneys  from  over  the  sea  to  spend  a  week  within  ils  magic 
precincts.  For  the  first  fortnight  of  the  present  season 
atjout  half  of  the  visitors  were  from  Europe,  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  these  were  from  Germany.  A  constant  stream 
of  travel  is  passing  within  fifty  miles  of  the  gateway  of  this 
treasury  of  marvels.  The  dweller  on  the  Atlantic  coast  goes 
3500  m'iles  to  look  upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  llie 
tiller  of  the  fruitful  iji-ain  fields  and  vineyards  of  California 
travels  over  the  same  route  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  They  pass  and  repass  the 
Yellowstone  region  without  paving  it  the  compliment  ot  a 
thouo-ht  Others  go  to  distant  lands  to  see  the  mango,  or  to 
listen  to  the  chattering  of  apes  in  I  heir  native  woods,  or  to 
the  roars  of  the  tiger  and  lion  in  their  own  fastnesses,  or  to 
watch  the  smoke  of  JEtnsi  or  Vesuvius  curling  above  its 
crater  Some  travellers  from  our  States  make  Iheir  way  to 
Iceland  or  New  Zealand  to  see  geysers  play. 

And  all  the  while  they  have  something  richer  and  more 
wonderful  within  the  borders  of  their  own  country.  Here 
is  a  park  which  the  government  cares  for  in  which  they 
may  see  the  last  remaining  herd  of  American  bison;  a  good- 
ly companv  of  noble  elk;  the  graceful  big-hoin,  or  mountain- 
sheeo-  the"  savage  bear,  so  confident  of  his  security  that  he 
has  beased  to  be  aggressive;  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver 
!  white  and  black  tai'l  deer,  and  wild  ducks  and  geese  And 
:  nowhere  else  are  the  animals  so  constantly  on  exhibition. 
For  they  have  learned  that  liere  the  presence  of  man  is  not  a 
menace  to  their  existence.  Here  also  may  be  witnessed  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  force  compared  with  which  the  hovering 
smoke  of  living  volcanoes  is  as  the  breathing  of  the  giant  to 
the  mano-led  remains  of  his  victim.    Here  are  whole  acres 
of  boiling  water  coming  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  incrustation  of  their  own  deposits,  on  which 
one  may  walk  with  circumspection,  listening  meanwhile  to 
bubblino-  sounds  beneath  him,  his  feet  warmed  menacingly. 
Here  islhe  reo-ion  of  the  oldest  creysers  in  the  world,  elder 
i  brethren  of  the^'spirtina:  terrors  of  Iceland  and  New  Zealand. 
*  Here  is  a  canon  whose  walls  have  been  rent  asunder  by  ^n 
incomprehensible  force.    Men  finely  susceptible  to  beauty 
have  wept  on  first  beholdins  this  wonderful  canon;  and 
hundreds  of  others,  having  looked  upon  its  enchanting  beau- 
!  ties  have  declared  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  world 
to  excite  their  wonder.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  Amer- 
I  icans  do  not  visit  thisjnifuwellousjpossessio^ 
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I  ably  nine  hundred  men  out  of  a  thousand'^rid  spend  theiF' 
summer  vacations  in  trying  to  see  something  new  thinlt  last 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Like  all  other  places  in  which  ISTatnre  has  placed'her  won- 
ders, roads  cannot  be  built  to  all  of  tliem,  and  regular  guides 
do  not  Itnow  everything.  But  the  most  ordinary' excursion- 
i  ist  who  sees  only  what  is  pointed  out  from  tlie  stage  or  from  , 
the  piazza  of  the  hotel  comes  away  with  a  better-infoi-med 
mind  than  he  possessed  when  he  went  there.  Occasionally 
the  man  with  a  voice  or  a  pen  finds  his  way  into  the  park, 
but  the  effect  of  nature  in  its  gr:mdest  moods  and  its  most  - 
beautiful  forms  is  often  too  strong  for  the  nei'ves  of  one 
who  is  believed  to  possess  the  fatal  gift  of  eloquence,  and  is 
likely  to  inspire  an  outbreak  of  fustian.  Tliere  is,  indee9, 
one  eminent  gentleman  upon  whose  voice  for  manv  years 
listening  multitudes  have  hung,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Caiion,  was  so  overpowered  by  plush  that  he  declared,  in 


we^e  the  "upholstery  of  the  Lord  God  Almiglily."  The 
fact  that  the  distinguished  orator  is  a  clergyman  lelieves' 
the  perverted  sentiment  of  its  blasphemy,  for  we  know  tlia^ 
:  his  motives  were  good  even  if  his  imagination  had  falten'to 
earth  with  a  thump  like  a  kite  with  too  much  tail.  Nqt- 
withstanding  sermons  and  articles  or  the  reports  of  visitors, 
the  Yellowstone  Park  has  never  had  what  has  been  enjoyed  ; 
by  most  of  the  sickly  towns  and  cities  that  are  its  neighbors 
.—a  boom. 

Tl]ere  is,  however,  a  growing  class  of  our  fellow-citizens 
"who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Yellowstone  and  its 
neighboring  region.    Men  who  like  to  hunt  big  game  find-, 
it  in  the  Rockies,  and  they  are  consequently  deeply  inter-  ; 
esfed  in  the  government's  effort  to  preserve  the  wild  animals 
of  the  continent  from  extinction. 

To  the  sportsman,  the  Yellowstone  is  a  paradise.    The  , 
government  does  not  iD«rmit  a  gun  to  be, shot  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  park,  but  the  animals  that  are  domiciled  and 
that  breed  there  sometimes  stray  over  the  border.  Tlie 
region   is  bleak   and  inhospitable,  but  the  park  offers 
sheltered  nooks  where  the  game  can  find  browsing  even 
in  the  depth  of  the  severest  winters.     The  attempt-  ttJ., 
keep  alive  and  to  iuciease  the  few  remaining  species  of  ' 
disappearing  Amei-ican  wild  animals  has  been  at  feast 
partially  successful,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  hunt- 
er's chances  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  government's, 
property.    It  is  not  stretching  the  imagination  greatly  td' 
say  that  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  for 
many  years  there  has  been  around  this  great  national  game', 
preserve  a  cordon  of  eager  and  expectant  gunners,  waiting; 
for  some  of  the  elk  or  deer  or  mountain-sheep  or  bear  to  es- 
cape fiom  home.    The  honest  hunters  are  sometimes  re- 
warded.   Sport  in  the  three  States  has  been  promoted  by  , 
the  government's  care  of  the  game.    Poachers  are  numerous' 
S,!so.    There  is  a  pretty  thriving  trade  carried  on  in  trapping 
beaver  by  people  who  travel  ,  through  the  park,,with^an 
outfit  of  wagons.    Tliere  are  not  enough  soldiers  io  ieai'fh 
all  the  wagons,  tramp  and  otherwise,  tliat  travel  through  the 
park,  and  beavers  consequently  are  not  so  plenty  as  they 
once  were.    The  man  who  is  caught  in  tlie  act  of  making) 
war  on  game,  however,  suffers  all  the  penalties  that  an 
acute  military  mind,  bent  upon  taking  caVe  of  the  nation's 
,  dumb  wards,  can  think  of. 


A  year  ago  men  were  permitted  to  carry  their  guns  through 
the  pnrk  The  precaution  of  sealing  tliem  was  taken,  but 
it  was  discovered  that  a  bit  of  tape  and  wax  had  no  tenors 
for  one  possessed  of  the  sportsman's  passion  or  one  lower 
n  the  scile  of  humanity,  to  whom  the  price  ot  w.ld  mea  is 
a  temptation.  Seals  were  broken,  and  sometimes  de.ul  an  - 
mals  with  gunshot  wounds  were  discovered  The  guns 
were  confiscated,  and  this  year  they  cannot  be  earned  in 
the  Dark  Tliey  must  be  left  with  the  sergeant  at  the  fust 
miliary  station' reached  by  their  owners  after  entering  he 
park  The  sergeant  gives  his  receipt  for  tliem,  and  letuins 
them  to  their  owners  when  tliey  are  leaving  the  park.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  game,  arid  now  Uiere  a  e 
several  thousand  liead  of  elk  in  the  park  Captain  An- 
derson the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  estimates  that 
there  are  at  least  35,000  elk  in  the  park-an  enormous  in- 
crease within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  in  the  park  is  the  herd 
of  bison,  the  only  herd  known  to  exist  on  the  continent. 
This  noble  animal  disappeared  from  the  plains  long  ago. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are  al  least  400  bison  in  the  park 
Tl  ev  rarely  go  without  its  limits,  being  intelligent  enough 
to  know  whin  they  are  sate.  The  poachers,  however,  are 
heir  enemies,  and  many  a  head  that  is  seen  m  the  shops  of 
the  taxidermists  in  neighboring  towns  is  suspected  to  ha^e 
come  from  bison  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  park 

Bears  are  increasing  in  numbers  also,  and  a  good_  many 
people  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park  profess  to  desire  the 
slaughter  of  these  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  like  the 
mountain-lions,  panthers,  and  wolves,  on  the  ground  that 
they  destroy  the%lk,  sheep,  and  the  deer.  If  permission  , 
were  once  granted,  however,  for  the  killing  of  what  are 
known  as  dangerous  animals,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
some  hunter  be'nt  on  bear-slaughter  would  be  tempted  to  try  ■ 
a  shot  at  a  gentler  and  more  toothsome  beast.  _ 

Besides  these  interesting  and  important  anima  s,  ante- 
lope badgers,  coyotes,  foxes,  are  comparatively  plentiful, 
ll  is  the  accepted  policy  of  the  government  to  protect  these 
animals,  to  the  end  that  they  may  increase.  All  true  spor  s- 
men  agree  that  the  maintenance  of  this  great  preserve  is  in  the 
interest  of  sport.    If  game  were  f airiy  hunted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  park  the  region  would  increase  m  atUactive- 
ness  year  by  year.    The  sportsmen  who  have  visited  it  m 
recent  years  can  bear  testimony  to  the  already  increased  op- 
portunities resulting  from  the  wise_ precautions  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Anderson  and  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  his  command.  But  the  poacher  is  still  active, 
and  wliile  the  law  forbids  the  killing  of  game,  it  mtiicts  no 
roenally  for  its  violation.    The  man  who  sneaks  into  the  pari? 
and  kills  a  deer  or  elk  or  some  other  animal,  and  is  caught 
outside  tlie  boundaries  with  the  carcass  in  his  possession, 
pleads  that  the  shooting  was  done  outside.    It  is  ditticult  to 
prove  the  contrary,  altliough  it  may  be  morally  eertain  that 
he  is  telling  an  untruth.  Here  the  law  of  the  States  could  be  of 
great  assistance,  and  Montana  has  done  its  part  by  enacting  a 
Statute  forbidding  the  killing  of  certain  animals  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come.    Therefore  if  a  hunter  is  found  with 
a  deer  or  elk  or  bison  in  Montana,  lie  cannot  escape  the  law 
by  pleading  that  tlie  shooting  was  done  outside  of  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.    If  Wyoming  and  Idaho  should  follow 
Montana's  excellent  example,  the  security  of  the^uimalg^ 


would  be  greatly  increased.  At  the  same  time  legislation  by 
Congress  is  needed.  If  the  laws  are  seriously  intended  they 
should  be  made  strong  enough  to  cany  punisliinent  to  those 
who  offend  against  tliein. 

While  game  may  not  be  shot  within  the  limits  of  the 
parlc,  the  lake  and  rivers  may  be  fished,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  trout.  Besides  tlie  fish  that  are  native  to  the  region, 
the  govei  nment  has  liberally  stoclied  the  streams  with  blacli^- 
spolted,  rainbow,  Loch  Leven,  Von  Behr,  and  brook  trout, 
and  with  wliite-fisli.  These  may  be  caught  with  hook  and 
line,  but  not  with  traps  or  explosives.  Here  again  the  poach- 
ers are  troublesome,  and  kill  thousands  of  trout  witli  dyna- 
mite, picldng  up  the  dead  fish  down  the  stream  as  their 
bodies  come  to  the  surface.  Considering  tlie  fact  that  the 
neighboring  country  is  thinly  settled,  the  park  is  compara- 
tively safe,  but  every  village  and  city  witliin  a  long  radius 
of  the  government's  property  harl)ors  a  gang  of  game  pirates 
whose  business  it  is,  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  to  prevent  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  government's  praiseworthy  ' 
design. 

The  region  of  the  Yellowstone  has  been  known  to  white 
men  for  more  than  eighty  years.  It  was  first  described  by 
a  Missourian  named  (Joulter,  who  was  one  of  the  men  of  the 
Lewis  and  (Clarice  expedition.  Coulter  seems  to  have  first 
discovered  the  canon  and  the  geysers  in  1810,  but  his  vivid 
account  of  the  place  and  its  horrors  was  given  to  the  in- 
credulous people  of  St.  Louis,  wlio  irreverently  dubbed  the 
region  "Coulter's Hell."  The  Indians— Bannocks,  Mountain 
Crows,  Shoshones,  Blackfeet.'and  Sheep-eaters— were  famil- 
iar with  it  before  this.  Tlie  Sheep-eaters  alone  made  it  a 
dwelling-place,  and  they,  a  diminutive  and  unwarlike  race, 
sought  "its  shelter  against  their  more  aggressive  and  coura- 
geous neiglibors.  The  other  tribes  regarded  it  with  supersti- 
tious fear,  looking  upon  its  boiling  water  and  its  spurting 
and  thundering  geysers  as  evidence  that  it  was  the  home 
of  the  Bad- Spirit.  The  vestiges  of  the  Sheep-eaters— their 
old  camp-fires  and  their  burying-places— are  still  to  be  seen, 
for  tliey  dwelt  among  these  mountains  until  recent  years. 
For  many  years  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  century  adventur- 
ous white  men  travelled  almost  constantly  within  sight  of 
the  lands  included  in  the  park,  but  not  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  their  wonders;  at  least  no  one 
gave  any  account  of  them  to  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  an  exploration  was  determined 
upon  bv  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  and  it  was  then  that 
Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  in  company  with  Captain  Reyn- 
olds, was  selected  to  carry  on  geological  investigations  in 
the  legion.  For  two  seasons  this  party  searched  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  did  not  find  it.  Nowhere  on 
the  continent  was  there  such  isolation.  Party  after  party  ex- 
plored tlie  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  railroad  lines  to 
tlie  Pacific  coast  were  projected:  peltries  were  purchased, 
and  savage  battles  were  fought  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Tetons.that are  visible  from  several  points  in  the  park; 
Indians  told  stories  of  Nature's  strange  demonstrations  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  of  these  apparently  impenetrable  moun- 
tains, and  while  it  was  believed  that  their  superstitions  bred 
exaggeration,  the  curiosity  of  their  listeners  was  piqued. 

The  failure  of  the  Warren  expedition  was  followed  by 
a  long  rest,  so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  but  in 
the  mean  time  men  were  searching  everywhere  on  the  con- 


tinent  for  gold,  and  prospectors  visited  the  Yellowstone 
region  lioping  that  there  might  be  found  something  besides 
the  geyseis,  the  hot  springs,  the  boiling  mud,  the  sulphur 
ponds,  tliat  gave  to  the  river  in  the  southerly  pnrt  of  the 
present  reservation  the  name  of  the  River  near  the  Stinking 
Water.  These  men  penetrated  the  parl<  and  explored  it. 
Their  initials  were  found  by  the  enterprising  Mr.  Norris,  an 
early  superintendent  of  the  park,  carved  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.  But  the  visits  of  the  prospectoi's  added  nothing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

In  1869  Montana's  Surveyor-General  was  H.  D.Washburn, 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  man.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  the  tirst  successful  exploration  was  made.  It  was  organ- 
ized and  conducted  by  Surveyor  General  Washburn.  This 
party  saw  the  Canon,  the  Great  Falls,  the  Lake,  the  Mud  . 
Geyser,  and  probably  the  Sulphur  Mountains  and  the  gey- 
sers of  the  Fire-hole  River. 

The  success  of  this  exploration  led  to  Professor  Hayden's 
first  important  expedition  in  1871.  This  was  thorough  and 
interesting.  The  material  obtained  by  this  and  subsequent 
1  investigations  made  by  the  geologists  of  the  Ui>ited  States 
lias  been  of  great  value,  and  has  excited  much  discussion  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  Since  Professor  Hayden's  expedi- 
tion of  1871  there  have  been  numerous  official  explorations 
of  the  park.  Some  of  these  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  army,  but  most  of  them  by- 
geologists  connected  with  the  government.  The  most  thor- 
ough study  of  the  region  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Hague,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  is  preparing  a  report 
of  his  researches, [which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  published. 
In  1872  Congress  passed  a  law  reserving  the  region  as  a 
national  park. 

There  are  a  number  of  passes  through  which  the  park 
may  be  reached,  but  altogether  the  most  comfortable  and 
satisfactory  approach  is  from  the  north,  by  way  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.    The  station  on  the  road  is  Livingston, 
Montana.    Thence  a  branch  road  runs  to  Cinnabar,  and 
there  the  traveller  is  met  by  coaches  of  the  Yellowstone 
Transportation  Company,  and  is  eariied  over  a  good  road 
for  eight  miles  to  the  Mammoth  Hoi  Springs  Hotel.  The 
^  accommodations  for  tourists  in  the  park  are  ample,  and 
I  the  means  for  transportation   excellent.     The  proprie- 
I  tors  of  the  hotels  and  of  the  stage  line  are  under  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  tlie  government.    The  business 
i  of  each  is  carried  on  b.y  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    No  business"  is  supposed  to  be  conducted  within 
{  the  precincts  of  the  park  except  with  a  license  of  this  char- 
acter.   The  transpoi-tation  company  must  keep  their  wag- 
ons and  liorses  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  vehicles  to  accommodate  the  maxi- 
mum travel.    That  these  conditions  shall  be  fulfilled  a  bond 
is  required.    The  hotels  are  owned  and  managed  by  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association.  The 
rates  of  charges  permitted  by  the  Secretary  are  reasonable. 
The  liotel  company  believes  the  charge  which  it  is  peimit- 
ted  to  make  to  be  too  low.    It  is  certain  that  money  has 
been  lost  every  year,  that  the  season — four  months— is  short, 
i  and  that  the  long  transportation  of  supplies  makes  them 
very  expensive. 
The  trip  in  the  stage-coach  occupies  a  little  more  than 
>^ix  days.    Cinnjibar  is  reached  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  . 
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tlielmorning,  and  from  there  the  passenger  is  carried  eiglit 
miles  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel.  This  is  the 
staging  of  the  tirst  day.  The  rest  of  that  day  is  spent  in 
looking  at  the  hot  springs  and  their  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful terraces  near  the  liotel.  This  is  a  titling  introduction  to 
the  park,  and  is  the  mildest  surprise  which  the  tourist  will 
encounter.  The  next  morning  the  stage  will  start  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  by  noon  will  be  at  Norris  Basin,  which  is 
twenty-two  miles  almost  due  south  from  the  Mammotli  Hot 
Springs.  Here  is  a  lunch-place  and  some  wonderful  gey- 
sers and  springs,  which,  liowever.  are  satisfactorilj'  seen  only 
by  the  energeiic.  Others  looklit  them  casually  from  tlie  top 
of  the  stage  as  they  ride  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Lower  Gey- 
ser Basin,  which  is  twenty  miles  further  to  the  soutlj.  At 
the  Lower  Basin  is  the  second  hotel  of  the  park  series,  and 
tlie  second  night  of  the  trip  is  spent  there.  On  the  third 
day  a  ride  of  ten  miles  carries  the  traveller  to  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  where  lunch  is  had,  and  the  party  returns 
for  the  night  to  the  liotel  of  the  Lower  Basin.  On  the 
fourth  day  there  is  a  ride  of  forty-six  miles  to  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  On  the  fifth  d.ay  the  journey  is  eighteen  miles 
to  the  canon,  and  on  the  sixth  day  it  is  thii  ty-four  miles, 
passing  again  through  Norris  back  to  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  One  hundred  and  sixtj'  miles  have  thus  been 
made,  twenty  miles  having  been  added  to  tlie  journey  by 
the  lack  of  a  hotel  at  the  Upper  Basin.  The  ride  from 
the  railroad  station  at  Cinnabar  is  picturesque.  The  set- 
tlement is  a  frontier  hamlet,  whose  inhabitants  are  of  the 
kind  that  the  military  men  of  the  park  suspect  whenever 
a  new  bison's  head  is  found  on  exhibition  at  the  shop  of  a 
taxidermist  in  Livingston.  Tlie  train  has  run  within  sight 
of  snow-capped  mountains,  and  through  fertile  ranches  and 
ricli  pasture-lands  that  border  the  banks  of  the  tumbling  Yel- 
lowstone. Now  the  wagon  road  passes  through  sage-brush 
land.  In  the  plain  that  lies  between  the  railroad^and  the 
bills  that  rise  along  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  park  the 
Gardiner  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers  unite,  and  from  their 
point  of  contact  the  drive  is  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Gardiner  through  a  very  small  village  of  that  name,  which 
exists  largely  for  the  preservation  of  the  saloon,  which  in 
turn  comforts  the  neighboring  troopers  and  liarbors  the 
poaching  trapper  and  hunter.  The  road  gets  between  the 
hills  once  more  when  the  invisible  boundary  line  of  the 
park  is  passed,  and  the  scenery  begins  to  be"  picturesque. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  the  rise  being  a  thousand  feet  in  the 
eight  miles  from  the  railroad  to  the  hotel.  Below,  the  Gardi- 
ner runs  swiftly  on  its  way  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  if  the 
traveller  leaves  the  new  for  the  old  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  long  climb  he  will  catch  his  tirst  glimpse  of  a  hot 
spiing.  Charming  as  it  is,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
this  trifle  of  a  hot  spring  and  of  an  eagle's  eyry  far  up  upon 
a  semi-detached  column  of  rock,  the  road  is' like  a  hundred 
roads  that  one  remembers  amid  the  hills  of  New  England, 
shaded  bj'  surrounding  heights  and  accompanied  by  a  rush- 
ing musical  stream. 

It  is  only  when  the  great  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Mam- 
moth Springs  is  reached  that  the  traveller  realizes  that  he 
is  in  a  strange  country.  On  this  broad  plain  of  land, 
which  bears  herbage  only  after  the  most  diligent  coaxing 
and  iu  imported  soil,  are  the  buildings  that  are  permitted  at 
this  end  of  the  park — the  quarters  and  stables;  the  hotel  and 


the  buildings  connected  with  it  and  the  transportation  com- 
mny  the  house  of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  otflcial  photographer 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Raih-oad  and  of  the  park,  borne  ot 
the  dwellers  have  brouoht,  pine-trees  from  the  hills  and  liave 
tried  to  give  some  semblance  of  cultivation  to  the  barren 
waste  and  to  secure  a  little  color  for  their  front  yards— it 
would  be  cruel  irony  to  speak  of  lawns.  Nothing  seems  to 
flourish  here,  however,  except  the  cedar,  and  a  few  ot  these 
I  with  twisted  trunks  and  branches  gather  in  groups  bere  and 
there  to  emphasize  the  desolation  that  has  been  worked  by 
'  the  deposits  from  the  hot  springs.  .         ,  . 

i  \nd  yet  the  scene  from  the  broad  piazza  of  the  pleasant 
I  hostel  is  very  attractive.  Sometimes  its  interest  is  increased 
Iby  the  drill  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  sometimes  by  the  arrival 
Sand  departure  of  the  six  and  four  horse  coaches.  But  al- 
ways there  is  the  -'formation"  of  the  hot  springs  1.0  the 
ricrht  and  Mount  Everts  rising  up  1200  feet  on  the  eft,  the 
pfateau  itself  being  about  6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

^^The  whole  re"-ion  of  the  Yellowstone  is  volcanic,  and  the 
micrhty  forces  have  jiroduced  sucli  strange  results  that  scien- 
tific men  have  not  yet  ceased  to  make  astonishing  discov- 
eries From  the  southernmost  end  of  Mount  Everts  for  sev- 
eral iiundvcd  feet  a  bas.allic  cliff  as  perpendicular  as  the  top 
of  the  P'llisades  of  the  Hudson,  which  it  resembles,  crowns 
tlie  heio-ht  Below,  the  hill  is  buttressed  by  conglomerates 
which  have  been  rolled  into  folds  that  in  the  distance  are 
like  soft  creases  of  velvet  with  their  subdued  lights  and 
deep  black  shadows.  When  the  basaltic  cliff  ends  abruptly 
at  the  north,  the  mountain  is  covered  with  drift,  in  which 
grows  the  stunted  pine,  the  only  tree  that  is  seen  in  tl.e 
interior  of  the  park.  The  herbage  that  grows  on  this  drift 
m.akes  the  mountain  an  excellent  feeding-ground  for  game, 
and  it  is  the  resort  of  hundreds  of  mountain-sheep 

The  tourist  however,  does  not  come  to  the  park  to  look 
at  Mount  Everts  or  to  study  its  geological  structure.  He  is 
there  to  wonder  at  the  hot  springs,  and  to  spend  the  after- 
noon in  wandering  over  the  terraces  which  the  steaming 
waters  have  constructed.  The  white  desolation  of  lire  plain 
is  caused  by  the  deposits  from  the  springs,  and  whole  acres 
of  what  may  have  once  been  fruitful  land  have  been  covered 
bv  the  barren  stones  and  powders,  which,  but  for  the^  erup- 
tive force  of  the  hot  water,  would  have  fulfilled  their  destiny 
of  remaining  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth's  mterioi-. 

The  deposits  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  cover  an  area 
of  about  three  miles.  The  crest  of  the  terraces  is  far  above 
the  level  plain  and  the  hotel.  These  terraces  have  been 
built  up  bv  the  overtlowintr  hot  springs,  which  in  this  part; 
of  the  park  are  calcareous.  The  two  great  terraces  are  tlie 
Minerva  and  Jupiter.  Minerva  Terrace  is  forty  feet  higli 
and  covers  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  spring  of 
Jupiter  Terrace  is  the  largest  on  the  formation— about  oile 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  other  interesting  and 
curious  obiects  to  witness  above  these  terraces,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  realizes  that  every  one  who  has  had  anytlimg 
to  do  ^ith  the  nomenclature  of  the  park  has  been  oppressed 
by  ihe  feeling  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  it 
and  the  infernal  regions.  . 

The  best  way  to  visit  tiie  terraces  is  to  approach  them 
from  above  Curious  products  of  the  hot  water  are  met 
with  everywhere  on  the  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  summit. 
First  there  is  the  Liberty  Cap,  which  stands  alone  m  the:, 
middle  of  the  white  chalky  matter  that  spreads  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  Minerva  Terrace.    It  is  pj-obaW:yihecone^i 
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an  extinct  spring  or  geyser;  for  these  boiling  and  spouting 
waters  build  ud  their  own  cones.  It  is  the  gradual  work  of 
deposition  going  on  continuously  as  long  as  the  water 
ruslies  out  from'the  hot  rocks  far  below  the  cool  and  solid 
crust  of  the  earth.  As  the  power  diminishes  and  the  flow 
of  the  spring  decreases,  the  cone  is  narrowed,  and  finally 
when  the  spring  dies  it  shuts  up  its  cone-.  This  is  one  expla- 
naiion  of  the  Liberty  Cap  and  of  the  Devil's  Thumb,  which 
is  near  it  and  like  it',  but  very  much  smaller.  The  overflow 
of  water,  adding  as  it  always  does  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  structure,  has  made  tlie  cap  look  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  overlapping  strata.  The  cone  is  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  , 
As  you  mount  over  the  glowing  Avhite  dust,  wiiicli  is  of  ! 
the  consistency  of  coarse  p'limice-stone,  you  smell  strange  ' 
smells  and  hear  the  bubbling  of  boiling  water.  You  see  j 
the  steam  arising  from  the  springs,  and  the  water  shining 
on  the  surface  of  the  terrnces.  Soon  you  get  into  the  pine 
woods,  and  if  it  is  early  summer  you  will  be  delighted,  as 
you  will  be  everywhere  through  the  park,  by  the  wealth  of 
brilliant  wild  flowers.  You  will  see  a  hog-back  of  incrusta- 
tions and  chalky  deposits  and  fissures  and  faults,  out  of  which 
rises  steam,  wliile  warm  blasts  will  strike  you  in  the  face. 
On  your  way  down  you  will  see  an  incipient  geyser  in 
which  the  force  is  just  great  enough  to  make  a  little  larger 
bubbling  than  heated  air  will  cause. 

At  length  you  will  come  to  the  top  of  the  great  Jupiter 
Terrace,  and'you  will  be  surprised  and  awed  by  tlie  strange- 
ness and  beautv  of  the  place.  You  will  see  pools  of  the  most  : 
translucent  water,  into  whose  depths  it  seems  as  though  you 
might  look  a  hundred  feet,  or,  better  still,  as  if  it  presented 
no  greater  obstacle  to  the  vision  than  the  clear  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  Then  there  is  the  boiling  of  the  greaf 
Jupiter  Terrace  and  the  flowing  away  of  the  hot  water  from 
the  Central  pool,  and  you  will  see  how  the  terraces  r.re  form- 
ed—at least,  if  you  are  not  scientific,  but  imaginative,  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  that  you  understand  this  process, 
and  you  will  be  content. 

It  seems  as  if  the  water  ran  away  in  the  first  place  until 
it  cooled  a  little,  and  the  heavy  particles  held  iu  solution  by 
it,  sinking  to  the  ground,  formed  gradually  a  wall  about  it. 
And  this  wall  kee'ps  growing  through  the  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  water  deposits  matCTial  at  the  rate  of  "  about  oiis- 
i  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  four  days."  This  statement  is  taken 
I  from  the  guide-book  of  the  park,  wliich  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Haynes,  who  is  a  photographer  and  not  a  professional  geolo 
gist,  but  who  knows  everything  that  has  been  written  or 
said  about  the  park,  while"the  theories  that  he  has  accepted 
are  probably  as  sound  as  those  he  has  rejected.  At  any  rate, 
the  hot  water  goes  on  building  up  its  own  entrenchments,  in 
semicircles  and  their  modifications,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
water  continues  to  dribble  or  run,  as  the  case  may  be,  over 
the  solid  rim,  and  its  deposits  build  stalactites  on  tlie  front 
and  make  other  pools  at  the  foot,  which,  in  turn,  build  their 
walls  and  run  over.  So  terraces  seem  to  be  formed.  This 
explanation  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  what  geologists 
tell  you,  but  it  will  satisfy  the  lay  mind,  and  perhaps  it  will 
enable  the  reader  who  has  oilly  this  text  and  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  photographs  to  understiind  how  the  terraces  look. 

It  is  here  that  you  will  get  the  first  satisfactory  view  of 
the  wonderfvd  coloring  that  abounds  throughout  the  park. 
The  water  itself  is  of  the  deepest  greens  and  blues.  As  it 
flows  away  from  the  pools  the  colors  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  passes  change.  You  may  watch  a  slender  stream 
I  aod  will  catch  inost  pleasing  effects.    Undej'  tjje  ripples  of 


the  water  you  will  see  the  waving  of  the  slenderest  thread- 
like particles  like  moving  fillets  of  silk  or  half-softened 
fibrous  crystal  matter  of  a  more  solid  substance.  And  m 
the  centre,  at  one  part,  will  be  a  delicate  olive  thread,  and 
along  the  edges  there  will  be  a  faint  lemon-color.  Where 
the  water  cools  along  the  sides  of  the  pools  the  color  will 
deepen  into  warmer  yellows,  and  the  top  of  the  rim  will 
be  a  deep  orange  or  a  ruddy  russet,  and  this  will  tone  down 
into  cooler  shades,  while  everywhere  where  the  water  is 
hot,  in  the  first  narrow  channel  through  which  it  makes 
its  way  from  the  pool  or  on  the  prominent  projections 
on  the  surface  of  the  terrace  which  it  strikes  with  una- 
bated eneiey,  there  will  be  no  color,  but  there  will  be  such 
shining  white  that  the  eye  can  hardly  witiistand  its  intensity. 
Inside  the  pools,  and  sometimes  outside  them,  will  be  a  glow 
of  rose  red,  and  this  will  deepen  into  purples,  until  at  the 
bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  reaching  nearly  to  its  top,  the 
color  will  be  a  rich  red-brown  Words  can  convey  only  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  wealth  and  harmony  of  the  coloring 
with  which  nature  has  adorned  these  beautiful  terraces; 
even  the  brush  of  the  painter  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ade- 
quatelv  reproducing  them. 

For  hundreds  of  years  these  hot  springs  have  been  issumg 
out  of  the  earth  from  the  rocks  below  through  faults  and 
fissures  in  the  surface.    No  one  can  tell  from  year  to  year 
how  the  water  will  flow  from  tiiem,  for  from  different 
causes  they  change  their  direction,  so  that  the  terraces  that 
they  construct  face  variously;  and  where  the  water  ran  last 
year  the  surface  is  dry  this  "year,  and  where  the  deposit  was 
dry  twelve  months  ago  there  is  ripnling  water  now.  Once 
veo-etation  grew  in  the  places  where  now  there  is  nothing 
bul  a  heap  of  powdered  chalk  ;  and  the  remains  of  trees, 
dead  and  hardened  with  a  calcareous  coating,  protrude 
from  the  ghostly  deposit  that  has  killed  them.    The  only 
vegetation  now  is  that  which  flows  down  with  the  hot 
waters,  and  which  gives  their  color  to  the  terraces.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  this  country,  the  vandal  finds  his  way,  with 
his  l)arbarous  and  active  jack-knife  and  pencil— the  man  who 
has  an  insane  longing  to  associate  his  meaningless  name  witU 
the  great  places  of  nature  and  history  and  human  achieve- 
ment', who  loves  to  write  impertinent  initials  on  the  topmost 
beam'  of  a  hish  tower,  to  scratch  a  vulgar  name  on  the 
window-pane  in  the  bedchamber  of  Scottish  Mary,  or  to 
desecrate  a  scene  that  impels  the  reverence  of  lofty  minds 
with  an  intruding  announcement  that  some  one  has  come 
into  its  presence  whose  natural  dwelling-place  is  aniong  the 
cheapest  and  most  commonplace  surroundings.   This  carver 
and  writer  of  his  own  inanity  has  not  so  free  a  hand  as  he 
enioyed  before  the  park  was  guarded  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  armv,  for  he  is  treated  harshly  by  the  military 
superintendent,  who  has  great  contempt  for  him,  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  displeasure  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner.    Occasionallv  one  of  the  vandals  escapes  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  guardians  of  the  park,  although  usually 
the  tourist  finds  a  soldier  at  his  side  when  he  approaches 
any  of  the  wonders.    It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  creature 
to  carve  his  initials  on  the  front  of  tlie  terraces,  and  to  write 
his  name  in  the  liquid  left  in  the  pools  after  a  geyser  has 
been  playing.   Years  after  the  writing  in  the  water  the  name 
is  leo-iblc  and  the  pencil-marks  are  fresh,  so  slowly  do  the 
gevsers  build  up  their  deposits.    The  Upper  Geyser  Basin 
is  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Yellowstone,  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Spiihgs,  and  Captain  Anderson  has  sent  back  to  rub  out  his 
inscription  more  than  one  person  who  has  accomplished  the 


desecralioii  and  made  his  way  in  apparent  security  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  on  his  journey  out  of  the  park. 
The  telegraph  is  the  enemy  of  offenders  the  world  over,  and 
if  a  tourist  travelling  v/ith  a  certain  party,  and  in  a  sUige 
belonging  to  the  transportation  company  or  some  one  else, 
camping  in  the  woods  or  registering  at  the  hotels,  writes  his 
name  in  a  pool,  he  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  fact 
will  be  telegraplied  to  the  post  through  which  he  must  pass 
when  his  trip  is  done,  and  tiiere  he  is  very  likely  to  meet  an 
angry  captain  of  cavalry — a  captain  who  will  hand  him  a 
rubber  and  send  him  back  fifty  miles  under  guard  to  erase 
the  name.  This  is  not  an  imaginative  picture,  and  it  is  not 
a  solitary  case  that  is  here  recorded.  Several  name-writing 
lunatics  have  been  treated  to  a  dose  of  this  Calif -of- Bagdad 
justice. 

This  year  a  most  pernicious  rascal  has  escaped,  but  if  he 
ever  confesses  his  offence  and  returns  to  the  park  it  will 
fare  hard  with  him.  This  particular  vandal  has  committed 
the  grossest  act  that  has  ever  defaced  a  national  wonder. 
He  .lias  selected  one  of  the  terraces  richest  in  deep  red  color, 
anti  on  ils  face  he  has  insulted  nature  by  carving  in  enor- 
mous letters  the  initials  G.  D. ,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  given 
evidence  that  notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are  still  human  beings 
capable  of  a  depravity  so  contemptible  that  the  savages  who 
once  occupied  this  region  never  dreamed  of  it.  And  this 
account  of  vandalism  in  the  park,  and  of  the  punishment 
which  Captain  Anderson  awards  to  the  guilty,  is  set  down 
here  as  a  warning  to  those  who  need  it,  as  many  evidently 
do. 

The  visit  to  tiie  terraces  consumes  an  afternoon.  The 
following  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  stage  starts  on  the 
tour  around  the  pai  k.  From  the  hotel  to  the  Norris  Basin 
the  road  is  very  good,  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
roads  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  engineer  officer 
whose  oiflce  is  at  St.  Paul,  the  work  of  repair  was  not  begun 
early  enough  the  present  season,  and  much  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  is  wasted  in  office  expenses. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  the  last  season  there  was  a 
balance  of  $6000  available  for  road  purposes  in  the  park,  but 
when  the  present  season  opened  only  $1500  of  it  remained; 
the  rest  had  been  expended  on  maps  and  salaries.  Maps 
of  the  park  are  useful,  but  not  nearly  so  much  needed  as 
roads.  When  the  spring  opened  even  this  paltry  $1500  was 
not  put  upon  the  roads,  but  paid  out  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  some  civil  engineers  to  enable  them  to  find  out 
what  was  to  be  done,  although  the  superintendent  and  his 
officers  knew  ijrecisely  what  was  necessary,  Captain  Ander- 
son having  made  a  tour  of  the  park  as  far  as  the  snow  would 
permit  before  tlie  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  season  is 
supposed  to  begin.  The  result  of  this  system  is  detrimental 
to  the  intei'ests'of  the  government.  It  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  comfort,  and  even  the  safety,  of 
the  tourists  who  visit  the  park.  After  such  a  winter  as  that 
which  prevails  in  this  climate,  with  its  heavy  snows  and  the 
resulting  overflow  of  the  mountain  streams,  some  of  which, 
like  the  Yellowstone,  the  Gibbon,  the  Gardiner,  and  the  Fire- 
hole,  are  large  and  turbulent,  there  must  be  serious  wash- 
outs. Moreover,  some  of  the  roads  run  at  the  foot  of  hills 
of  drift  and  loose  disintegrated  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  frost 
is  certain  to  bear  into  the  highway  dangerous  obstructions. 
There  are  boggy  spots,  too,  that  need  careful  overhauling 
every  year,  and  all  this  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
melting  of  the  snow  permiis.    But  this  year,  at  all  events, 


very  little  had  been  done  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  no- 
thins^  at  all  on  the  most  dangerous  stretches  of  road.  The 
engineer  officer  in  charge  had  looked  in  at  the  entrance  to 
the  park,  had  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Mammotli  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  but  had  not  gone  beyond,  and  although  the 
superintendent  had  made  his  way  over  the  roads  as  far  as  he 
could  travel,  and  had  sent  officers  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  roads  over  which  he  liad  been  unable  to  paf=s,  liis  ad- 
vice was  not  asked.  On  the  contrary,  a  civil  engineer  was 
sent  out  from  St.  Paul  at  great  expense  to  find  out  facts  that 
were  within  the  knowledge  of  an  officer  of  the  government, 
and  ti)erefore  available  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  engineer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  loads  passable. 

All  this  residts  from  tlie  double-headed  management  that 
obtains  throughout  the  park.  First  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  making  regtdations  to  be  enforced  by  an  of- 
ficer who  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  War,  and  then  we  liave  a  captain  of  cavalry  with  general 
jiirisdiclion  over  Uie  park,  but  a  major  of  engineers  who 
has  sole  charge  of  the  construction  and  I'epair  of  roads.  The 
inevitable  result  is  occasional  conflicts,  and  constant  waste 
I  of  energy,  time,  and  money. 

At  the  same  time  the  engineers  have  done  some  admirnble 
work.  They  have  built,  roads  in  strange  places,  and  have 
overcome  natural  obstacles  with  their  usual  cleverness.  This 
is  especially  triie  of  Lieutenant  Chittenden,  who  has  been 
s  transferred  to  other  duties,  after  the  inscrutable  fashion  of 
,  the  government.  When  the  roads  are  in  repair  they  are  ex- 
cellent, although  with  tlie  material  in  the  park  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  macadamized. 

Considering,  however,  that  the  park  is  a  wilderness,  with 
little  promise  that  it  ever  could  be  used  for  '^nin  either  by 
the  farmer  or  the  miner,  the  jo\irney  through  it  is  delightful. 
The  stage-coaches  are  those  comfortable  Concord  coaches 
winch  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  White 
Mountains— roomy,  well  built,  easy,  hung  on  leather  springs. 
These  coaches  are  unique  among  American  manufactiu'es. 
They  have  been  built  since  1813,  and  they  have  had  no 
competition.  The  .stage-coach  is  departing.  Tlie  super- 
intendent of  the  transportation  company  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Himt- 
lev,  who  has  owned  stage  lines  in  Montana  and  the  neigh- 
boring Territories  for  many  years,  He  lias  carried  passen- 
gers and  the  mails  through  Indian  Territory  when  the  bucks 
were  on  the  war-path.  One  of  his  most  dis-tinguished  stages 
was  captured  l)V  the  Nez  Perces  when  Joseph  made  his  jour- 
ney through  the  park  flying  from  the  imrsuing  forces  of 
Ge'neral  Howard.  Ho  has  known  what  it  is  to  have  his 
property  held  up.  and  he  sadly  shakes  his  head  and  S|neaks 
of  the  old  days  with  a  tremor,  although  he  is  not  an  old  man, 
but  is  yet  young  enough  to  reap  ^ome  of  the  advantages  of 
railroading.  Bt'it  he  looks  at  his  coaches  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  "tells  you  that  there  you  see  one  of  two  disappear- 
ing American  'institutions,  both  of  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  park— the  stage  and  the  bison.  How  the  bison 
keeps  up  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  no  one  is  permitted  to 
taste  him;  but  the  stage-coach  service  of  the  park  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  superintendent  of  the  company  is  as  accommo- 
dating and  polite  as  he  is  sad  and  reflective. 

The  road  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  dips  down  from 
the  plain  into  the  valley  of  the  Gardiner,  and  then  runs 
away  from  it  over  a  hill  so  steep  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  the  horses  to  pull  the  heavily  laden  coach  to  its  summit. 
But  tliere  are  many  hills  to  be  encountered  in  the  stage- 
coach journey  that  are  inore  formidable  than  this  one.  Tlie 


road  passes  between  two  hills,  Mount  Bunsen  and  Terrace 
Mountain.  Here  is  tlie  famous  Golden  Gate.  The  ti-ail 
runs  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  nt  the  foot  of  which, 
j  froni  300  to  300  feet  below,  tumbles  Glen  Creek,  l)reaking 
!  into  a  pretty  series  of  cascades  known  ns  Rustic  Falls.  The 
rocks  rise  .straight  up  from  the  road,  wliich  is  an  admirable 
exarnple  of  engineering  work.  On  the  other  side  the  hill 
shelves  down  to  the  water,  and  is  crowned  with  pines. 
On  both  sides  the  gray  rocks  are  covered  with  a  bright  3'el- 
low  lichen,  from  which  the  place  takes  it  name.  The  hills 
seem  fairly  to  shine  with  color.  The  Gate  is  a  column  of 
rock  left  standing  by  the  engineers.  It  is  a  striking  bit  in 
the  scene;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  highest  achievements  of  modern  science,  a  gentleman 
familiarly  known  as  "Telephone  Pete,"  showed  his.  con- 
tempt foi'  llie  small  achievements  of  which  nature  is  capable 
by  planting  a  telephone  pole  directly  in  front  of  the  solitary 
gate-post. 

If  the  traveller  is  in  his  own  party  and  can  command  his 
lime  he  had  better  dismount  from  the  coach  after  lie  has 
passed  the  Gate  and  climb  Terrace  Mountain,  in  order  to  ob- 
ta,in  an  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  park.    Tlie  Northern 
,  Pacific  Railroad  has  recently  pviblished  a  bird's-eye  view^  of 
'  the  park,  and  it  strikes  one  on  lirst  looking  at  it  that  scant 
justice  is  done  to  the  plains  that  must  be  there;  but  from 
the  top  of  Terrace  Mountain,  which  is  reached  by  a  very 
gentle  climb,  one  obtains  the  same  impression  that  is  giv- 
I  en  by  the  chart— the  impression  of  a  region  wrinkled  and 
I  .creased  into  a  thousand  hills.    The  park  is  set  apart  and 
j;^s  separated  from  the  neigliboring  country  by  mountain 
!  ranges.    To  the  northeast  a  succession  of  mountains  join 
the  Absaroka  chain,  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  is  the 
Gallatin  range.    The  Madison  range  and  the  Grand  Tetons, 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains,  are  on 
the  west  and  south. 

After  leaving  the  Golden  Gate  the  road  passes  over  level 
plains  and  through  pine  forests.  The  landscape  has  a 
strange  beauty,  and  is  unfamiliar  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  the  East.  The  pine  forests  alone  are  impres- 
sive. The  absence  of  hard -wood  trees  and  the  miles  of  soli- 
tude are  an  interesting  prelude  to  the  more  aggressive 
mysteries  that  are  to  be  encountered  later  in  the  journey. 
The  road  runs  straight  south  for  a  long  stretch  as  directly 
I  as  a  railroad  built  on  the  plains,  which  has  no  occasion  to 
dodge  hills  and  other  obstructions.  At  the  end  of  the  pass, 
between  Bunsen  and  Terrace,  is  Swan  Lake,  a  refreshing  bit 
of  cool  blue  water.  The  plain  is  covered  early  in  tlie  season 
by  low  red  willow-bushes,  which  become  a  delicate  green  as 
the  slow  summer  approaches.  The  plain  has  been  a  favorite 
feeding-ground  for  tije  elk,  who,  when  the  snow  will  not 
permit  them  to  get  at  the  herbage  below,  browse  on  tliese 
unsatisfying  tmshes.  Far  off  the  mountains  rise  along  the 
northern  and  western  border.  On  the  north  is  the  Electric 
Peak,  more  than  11,000  feet  high,  the  principal  elevation  of 
tiie  Gallatin  range,  wliite  with  snowr.  Its  mineral  deposits 
are  so  abundant  and  of  such  a  character  that  in  a  thunder- 
storm the  lightning  plays  around  its  head  with  startling 
brilliancy.  On  the  west  is  Mount  Holmes,  named  from  the 
geologist  of  Professor  Hayden's  first  survey,  and  there  are 
Bell's  Peak,  the  Quadrant  Mountains,  and  the  Bannock 
;  Peak.  These  are  of  the  Gallatin  range.  Across  the  plain, 
part  of  which  is  named  Willow  Park,  the  road  runs  by  a 
creek,  and  into  this  creek  pour  the  Panther,  the  Indian, 
Winter,  and  other  creeks,  along  whose  pleasant  banks  the 
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herbage  grows  bushy  and  sweet,  making  good  feeding- 
grounds  for  the  browsing  game. 

Suddenly  the  road  turns  and  winds  at  the  foot  of  a  strange 
cliff  of  shining  black  stnff  streaked  with  red  and  yellow. 
It  is  obsidian  twisted  and  transformed  into  glass  by  an  in- 

I  tense  heat.  This  cliff  is  built  of  blocks  of  bTack  glass,  and 
rises  250  feet.  The  road  runs  along  its  base  for  a  thousand 
feet.  The  road  is  built  of  this  glass,  which  has  no  trans- 
parency, and  only  shines' as  the  sun  strikes  its  black  surface. 
The  method  of  constructing  the  road  was  ingenious  and 
noteworthy.  Bla.sting-powder  Could  not  be  used,  so  fires 
were  built  about  the  foot  of  tlie  cliff,  and  when  the  glass 
was  heated,  cold  water  was  thrown  on  it,  and  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  quick  contraction  the  blocks  were  burst  away. 
This  was  a  favorite  place  for  the  arrow-making  Indians, 
who  left  behind  tiiem  in  great  abundance  the  chips  from 
their  workshops  in  the  form  of  finished  and  unfinished  arrow 
and  Spear  heads. 

Coming  almost  to  the  foot  of  this  interesting  cliff  are  the 

;^waters  of  the  Beaver  Lake,  a  long  quiet  pool.  The  beavers 
have  dammed  the  lake  in  several  places,  and  built  their 
dom;elike  houses  in  its  waters;  but  the  beaver  seems  to  be 
the  most  difficult  animal  in  the  park  to  protect,  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  some  that  lie  is  still  disappearing.  Captain  An- 
derson, however,  reports  that  there  are  signs  that  he  is  re- 
turning and  increasing  in  numbers. 

From  this  point  there  are  occasional  signs  of  nature's 
underground  activity.  There  are  road-side  springs.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  Apollinaris.  and  its  water  has  a  taste  very 
like  that  of  the  water  of  commerce  after  whicli  it  is  called. 
It  is  near  tlie  point  where  this  spring  is  situated  that  "  Tele- 
phoiie  Pete"  had  an  adventure  in  which  nature  paid  him 
in  advance  for  his  silent  expression  of  opinion  of  tlie  beauty 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was  in  the  winter  that  this  useful 
but  unsesthetic  person- was  making  his  way  over  the  road 
on  snow-slioes  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  line-man. 
The  trees  of  these  forests  have  a  way  of  falling  down  very 
easily.  There  is  very  little  soil  in  the  park,  and  the  trees 
have-  not  much  root.  No  axe  is  permitted  to  touch  any  tree 
that  is  not  actually  dead,  and  therefore  the  woods  are  en- 
cumbered with  fallen  trunks,  and  the  road  itself  is  so  often 
obstructed  by  them  that  everj^  careful  driver  carries  an  axe 
or  a  saw  with  him  to  clear  his  way.  "  Pete,"  pushing  along 
on  his  snow-shoes,  encountered  one  of  these  obstructions, 
and  climbed  over  it,  to  find  a  mountain-lion  and  her  two  cubs 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  frightful  time  for  the  telephone 
man,  for  the  beasts  played  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  mouse, 
approaching  him  with  snarls  and  going  off  with  grins. 
Whether  they  were  afraid  of  this  strange  thing  or  merely 
replete  with  "food  is  not  known.  "Telephone  Pete  "  does 
not  know.   All  that  he  could  do,  as  he  says  himself,  was  to 

j  stand  still  and  grow  gray.  He  had  no  arms,  for  he  had  not 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  of  the  superintendent  of 
tlie  park  to  carry  them.  This  story  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  park.  Their  safety  seems  to 
have  an  influence  on  their  characters  and  to  have  ameliorated 
their  manners.  Most  of  them  will  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
solitary  traveller,  and  even  the  bears  are  said  to  be  gracious. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  bull  elk  is  perhaps 
the  ;most  ferocious  and  uncompromising  beast  in  the  pre- 
serve, and  will  yield  less  gracefully  than  anj'thing  that  can- 
not kill  a  porcupine — which  the  elk  can,  and  is  probably 
proud  of  it.  An  officer  of  tlie  army,  whose  word  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  tells  of  a  bear  experience  which  will  strike 


tlie  denizens  of  civilization  as  strange.  Tlie  bear  was  a 
silver-tip,  ng-lier  than  a  black,  and  ver}'  like  a  grizzl}'._  In 
fact  between  the  two  the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  slight. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  as  line-looking  cubs  as  ever  were 
seen  by  this  officer,  who  is  experienced  in  cubs,  for  he  has 
often  captured  them  for  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Wash- 
ino-ton.  The  old  bear  was  trouting  for  the  young.  It  was 
at  "one  of  the  fingers  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  if  I  remember 
correcilv,  that  this  incident  happened.  The  lake  was  full  of 
spawning  trout— black  with  them,  as  the  veracious  fishermen 
gfiy_and  the  bear  was  pawing  them  out  for  the  youngsters. 
The  oflScer  was  unarmed,  and  he  thought  to  try  an  experi- 
ment. So  turning  over  his  horse  to  liis  companion,  he  made 
a  break  for  the  bear,  who  retreated  slowly,  while  her  cubs 
made  for  the  top  of  a  tree.  She  showed  every  inclination  to 
be  civil  and  conciliatory,  and  this  officer  believes  that  if  he 
had  had  a  man  or  two  to" attract  and  keep  the  attention  of  the 
mother,  he  could  have  captured  the  cubs  w-ithout  receiv- 
ing any  other  harm  than  a  few  inconsiderable  scratches. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  tliis  narrative  that  the 
bears  who  visit  the  hotels  in  the  summer  evening  are  court- 
in    the  amenities  of  life,  and  are  eager  to  increase  their  ac- 
quaintance with  humanity.    That  is  not  true.    What  the 
bear  likes  about  hotel  life  is  the  swill  in  the  barrels,  and  he 
keeps  himself  fat  and  happy  on  it  at  the  cost  of  the  pigs. 
Another  lesson  is  also  taught  by  this  incident.    It  is  that 
the  books  are  wrong  when  they  say  that  black  and  some 
other  bears  cannot  climb  trees.    There  is  no  bear  known  in 
tie'wikls  of  America  who  cannot  climb  a  tree  faster  than 
any  boy  who  ever  shinned  his  way  into  branches  where 
cherries  abound.   Along  the  side  of  the  road,  leaning  against 
a  tree,  one  will  catch'an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  rough 
ladder.    The  driver  will  tell  the  innocent  that. these  ladders 
are  "bear  ladders,"  and  are  there  for  the  use  of  tourists 
when  bears  attack  a  staae-coach.    The  tourists  are  to  climb 
into  the  trees  on  them,  and  are  to  escape  the  fury  of  these 
men-destroyers.    If  the  reader  of  this  article  happens  ever 
to  be  a  tourist  in  tlie  Yellowstone  Park,  and  a  driver  of  a 
stage  coach  tells  him  this  story,  he  ought  not  to  believe  it, 
unless  fiction  is  sweeter  to  him  than  truth,  for  if  he  does  he 
will  believe  almost  anything,  and  the  driver  will  not  hesitate 
i  to  take  advantage  of  his  innocence.    He  will  tell  him,  for 
'  example,  when  he  comes  to  the  bubbling  springs  known  as 
the  "Devil's  Frying-pan."  that  the  woods  around  it  are 
full  of  boiled  eggs,  because  when  the  birds  drink  of  the 
water,  the  next  eggs  they  lay  are  hard.    It  is  by  such 
tales  as  these  that  the  drivers  and  other  experts  while 
away  the  hours  of  a  long  stage  journey,  and  if  they  can 
secure  a  tourist  who  has'faith  in  their  stories  the  familiar 
monotony  of  the  trip  is  greatly  relieved,  and  their  imagina- 
tion highly  stimulated."  The  Frying-pan,  Roaring  Moun- 
tain, the  Twin  Lakes— one  of  them  a  beautiful  peacock-blue 
'  in  color,  and  one  higlier  than  the  other,  the  tw-o  being  on  the 
I  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri— are  the 
most  noteworthy  objects,  between  Obsidian  Cliff  and  the 
excellent  lunch  station  at  Norris  Basin,  which  is  on  a  plain 
of  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  Gibbon.  0 

The  Gibbon  flows  north  and  west  around  the  spot  on 
which  is  the  bunch  of  tents  where  a  genial  Jrishman,  whose 
1  wit  is  refreshing  to  very  tired  persons,  pours  out  good  coffee. 
Within  a  short  distance  is  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  to  and 
over  which'the  tourist  who  is  wise  will  Avalk  after  he  has 
lunchedandwill  wait  for  the  stage  to  catch  up  with  him.  This 
basin  covers  about  six  square  miles,  and  there  are  a  number 


of  geysers,whose  ineffectiveness  will  be  apparent  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  g-reatev  examples  at  the  Fire-hole  Basins,  bnt 
these  are  strange  and  startling  to  the  novice.  The  road 
skirts  along  the  ridge,  and  the  steaming  craters  can  be  seen, 
the  rumblings  and  roarings  heard,  and  the  sulphuric  odors 
smelt  from  the  coach  ;  but  whoever  would  really  know  what  a 
"  formation"  is  and  what  boiling  springs  and  eruptive  gej^- 
sers  are  should  walk  over  the  crust.  It  will  be  an  experi- 
ence that  has  been  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few,  that  of 
walking  on  the  shell  formed  by  the  deposits  of  hot  water, 
and  under  which  the  water  may  still  be  heard  bubbling. 
Frequently  the  surface  will  be  covered  with  running  streams 
of  warniisli  water,  and  rubbers  ought  to  be  worn.  Some- 
times the  crust  will  yield,  and  the  traveller  will  break 
througli  a  little,  but  there  is  very  little  danger  aud  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

Here  there  is  a  geyser  known  as  the  "Minute-man,"  or 
"Constant."  It  plays  about  every  sixty-five  seconds.  Of 
course,  when  these  intervals  of  time  are  mentioned,  aver- 
aires  are  meant.  The  "  Minute-man"  throws'' water  to  the 
height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  A  geyser  plays  like 
a  fountain,  and  really  is  a  fountain  of  boiling  water.  The 
power  which  throws  the  water  out  of  the  crater  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  sends  the  water  out  of  an  artificial  foun- 
tain's mouth.  It  is  not  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water 
coming  from  a  greater  height,  or  of  a  pump,  but  it  is  press- 
,,1-e— the  pressure  of  steam  generated  by  the  great  heat  in 
the  earth's  interior  There  are  various  theories  about  gey- 
sers, and  there  are  different  explanations  for  the  varying  iri- 
tervals  between  the  spurtings  of  different  geysers.  This 
much  is  certain,  however,  that  however  or  wherever  the 
steam  is  accumulated  or  applied,  there  comes  a  moment  in 
the  case  of  every  geyser  when  the  column  of  water  can  no 
longer  withstand  the  force  below,  and  is  thrown  out,  with 
whatever  loose  stones  and  other  solid  material  may  be  car- 
ried by  it,  and  this  power  is  accumulated  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  by  different  geysers. 

As  one  walks  on  the  crust  of  this  formation  one  not  only 
heai-s  the  constant  bubbling  of  the  water,  but  comes  sud- 
denly upon  little  openings,  and  one  should  be  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  these,  for  it  would  be  far  from  pleasant 
to  step  in.  The  great  geyser  of  tlie  locality  is  the  Mon- 
arch, which  precedes  and  accompanies  its  eruptions  with  ex- 
plosions. Its  eruptions  occur  about  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Here  also  is  a  mud  geyser;  and  a  mud  geyser  is 
a  very  nasty  thing  in  appearance  and  in  reality.  It  is  a 
crater,  generally  a  big  one,  which  is  filled  with  boiling  mud 
of  such  a  consistency  and  density  that  it  is  not  thrown  to 
any  great  height,  but  flops  about,  as  it  were,  and  occasionally 
rises  to  the  edge  of  the  crater.  Its  noises  and  its  looks  are 
disgusting,  but  decidedly  interesting.  The  Black  Growler 
is  a  big  hole  in  the  road,  and  emits  steam,  noise,  and  a  sul- 
phuric odor  that  make  it  a  very  disagreeable  neighbor. 
There  are  other  geysers  and  springs  in  the  vicinity  of 
minor  importance.  It  is  a  weird  region,  and  constantly  re- 
minds one  of  its  volcanic  origin  by  the  steaming  springs  that 
are  encountered  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  road-side. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Norris  Basin  in  this  year, 
1893,  is  a  big  crater  that  has  broken  out  along  the  edge  of 
the  road.  Last  year  it  was  a  little  inconsiderable  boiling 
spring.  Last  spring,  however,  this  spring  blew  a  great  hole 
in  the  road,  and  now  the  crater  is  about  30  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water,  which  boils  briskly,  is  of  the  whitish-blue  that 
may  be  observed  in  a  wash-tub.    The  unexpectedjsj,lwa,ys 


[  happening  atTTuT  pafk,  and  those  who  dwell  within  it  do 
I  not  know,  when  the  season  closes,  wliat  they  will  find  when 
the  snow  melts.  The  springs  that  flow  in  one  place  this 
year  may  be  sending  their  water  in  another  direction  next 
year.  And  an  insignificant  spring  may  in  a  twelvemonth 
become  a  spouting  geyser. 

The  road  from  tlie  Nnrris  Basin  to  the  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  runs  for  a  long  distance  through  the  Gibbon  Cafion. 
Near  its  entrance  are  the  Gibbon  "paint-pots,"  a  name  given 
to  a  species  of  mud  geyser  or  hot  spiing  the  material  of 
which  resembles  white  lead  as  it  comes  from  the  factory,  be- 
fore the  painter  thins  it  with  his  oil. 

Through  the  canon  there  are  constant  admonitions  of  the 
presence  of  hot  water  in  the  plumes  of  steam  here  and 
'  there.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
part  of  the  park  the  tourist  generally  takes  for  granted.  On 
the  top  of  Mount  Schurz.  1000  feet  above  the  rapid  river 
by  the  side  of  which  the  road  runs,  there  is  a  geyser  basin,  a 
basin  of  dead  and  expiring  geysers.  Tiie  canon  is  very  beau- 
tiful.  Its  bordering  cliffs  rise  sheer  from  the  river  on  one 
side  and  from  the  road  on  the  other.  The  road  itself  is  ex- 
cellent witness  of  the  skill  of  Lieutenant  Chittenden  as  an 
engineer.  The  falls  are  fine,  and  the  afternoon's  drive  from 
the  Xorris  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  is  full  of  pleasure. 
After  leaving  the  canon  the  road  runs  through  a  pine  for- 
est and  up  steep  hills.  From  the  top  of  the  last  of  these, 
far  off  to  the  south,  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  three  beautiful 
I  high  peaks.  They  are  the  Tetons,  14,000  feet  high,  and  75 
miles  distant. 

The  hotel  at  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  park.  Here  in  June  the  extraordinary  climate  of  the 
park  makes  it  impossible  to  sit  out-of-doors  after  simset, 
and  the  fire  on  the  great  hearth  is  welcome.  Opposite  the 
hotel  is  one  of  the  great  white  formations,  on  the  crest  of 
which  are  the  geysers  and  paint-pots.  Dr.  Hayden  has 
catalogued  693  hot  springs  and  17  geysers  in  this  basin. 
The  Fountain  Geyser  is  the  one  of  this  neighborhood  that 

:  most  interests  tourists,  for  its  eruptions  can  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel.    It  is  not  an  important,  but  it 

j  is  an  interesting  geyser.  It  plays  every  two  or  four  hours, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  water.  Its  eruptions  are  most 
frequent  in  the  spring  when  the  snow  is  melting  and  the 

!  surface  water  is  abundant. 

I  The  progress  of  an  eruption  can  be  very  closely  observed 
at  the  Fountain,  and  the  tourist  who  is  content  with  watch- 

I  ing  the  eruption  from  the  hotel  makes  a  serious  mistake  if 
he  is  in  search  of  information  about  geysers.  There  is  a 
pool  adjacent  to  this  geyser  which  is  connected  with  it. 
When  the  pool  and  the  crater  of  the  geyser  are  full  of  water, 
it  is  time  for  the  fountain  to  play.  "At  first  the  geyser  will 
throw  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  crater  a  few  feet  into 

i  the  air.  This  will  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  spec- 
tators had  then  better  go  to  the  windward  side.  At  length, 
there  will  be  a  more  violent  spurt,  and  finally  there  will  be 
a  mass  of  shining  white  water  thrown  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  with  occasional  pulsations  reaching  three  times  that 
height.  The  fountain  plays  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  the  column  of  water  begins  to  fall.  It  sinks  gradually, 
spurting  now  and  again,  and  at  length  disappears,  leaving 
only  the  steam  rising  fi'om  the  crater  and  streams  of  water 
flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  formation.  The  crater  and 
the  pool  are  both  empty,  and  one  can  look  far  down  into  the 
black  shadows  of  the  former.    Presently  the  water  from  a 

I  reservoir  in  front  of  the  crater  begins  to  flow  back  into  it, 


£  ibed  n  ti  e  guide-books,  "  plops"  as  the  aiv-bubbles  are 
Se  bv  the  heat.  This  "plopping"  produces  cnrious  le- 
^ilts    Ti  e  tl  ick  paintlike  substance  is  thrown- into  van- 
ouf  Shanes    Now  it  is  like  the  round  boss,  the,usual  car- 
r^Sf  ornament  at  the  jtmction  of  the  linte  and  the  op 
of  the  door-frame;  now  it  is  a  conventional  geometrical 
ornament   now  a  rose,  or  a  tulip,  or  a  lily,  or  some  other 
flowed    Now  the  basin  seems  to  be  making  cunous  faces 
at  The  spectators.    It  is  a  most  absorbing  place  and  often 
a  spectator  even  one  who  has  experienced  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  otbers  and  witnessed  the  results  of  carelesstiess,  will 
S  irito  he  hot  mud,  to  the  ruin  of  his  boots,  or  with  much 
mS  sedous  and  painful  resuUs  Y,-«g//?J^rs 
of  the  place  lies  in  the  variety  of  color.    The  white  tones 
into  a  ck'lkate  lemon-color,  while  one  side  ot  the  basm  is  a 
most  delicate  rose-color.  .„,i-,ir^v>  thP 

Near  the  Fountain  is  an  interestmg  region  to  "^hich  he 
reSilar  tourist  road  does  not  extend,  because  the  way 
thfre  i^3  unsafe.  Here  is  a  very  powerful  geyser.-  known  as 
Se  G^at  Fountain,  and  a  number  of  springs,  in  one  of 
which  there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  mountam-buttalo. 

The  as  n  s  near  the  Fire-hole  River,  which,  uniting  wi%, 
the  Gibbon,  forms  the  Madison,  one  of  the  sources  of  ihe 
great  Missouri.  The  road  from  the  Lower  Basmleads  along 
the  Fire-hole,  and  within  a  short  distance  on  the  way  to  the 
IJpDe  Basin  passes  the  Midway  Basin.  Opposite  the  old 
Sd  La  bank  somewhat  elevated  above  the  frea'-.^^d 
his  bank  is  made  of  "formation."  Streams  of  hot  water 
flow  steaming  down  the  sides  and  into  the  river,  and  the 
banks  are  colored  by  brilliant  reds  and  orange  and  by  more 
Sate  tones  and' shades.  A  foot-bridge  a  plank  wide 
leads  from  one  side  to  the  other.  „ 

This  formation  is  known  as  "Hells  Half- Acre.  Ihe 
ffrea  obiecT  s  an  immense  pit  about  400  feel  m  length  and 
250  feS  in  wkith.  The  suAace  of  the  water  in  it  is  from 
Ifteen  to  twentv  feet  below  the  top  of  the  opening.  There 
is  constantly  ris  ng  from  it  an  immense  volume  of  steam, 
but  now  an^d  then  the  wind  blows,  rifts  >;^this  cloud,  and 
one  can  see  that  the  water  below  is  a  brilliant  ^ue  _  Ten 
years  after  this  pit  was  described  by_Dr.  Peale,  o"^  of  Pio- 
fessor  Haydens  associates,  in  1881,  it  was  found  to  be  a 

^%^hr:nSSon%Tl881  began  in  the  autumn  The  height 
of  the  stream  varied  from  95  to  250  feet,  and  the  display  is 
described  ;s  magnificent.  The  body  of  water  thrown  from 
such  a  large  crater  to  such  a  height  is  enormous,  and  with 

!  the  m  tpovfi  o"w^  large  stones  were  hurled  from  the  open- 
Sg  toKng  distance  from  the  geyser.  The  next^ eruption 
occurred  in  1888,  and  continued  through  the^  foUowmg 

'  Se^  The  author  of  the  park  guide-book,  who  has  been 
Tn  eve- witness  of  the  eruptions  of  this  splendid  geyser,  thus 
describes      event  which  is  a  most  important  phenomenon 

'^'ImmediSy  preceding  an  eruption  a  jiolf^^j^P^e^J^! 
_occnrs,  raising  the  entire  volum^of^ateiLJn _the  ^Qiatei  J 


nearly  50_  feet;  when  instantly  one  or  two,  and  sometimes 
thi-ee,  terrific  explosions  occur,  followed  closely  by  the  shoot- 
ing upward  of  columns  of  water,  and  oftentimes  masses  of 
rocky  formation,  to  the  height  of  200  to  250  feet.  Tons  of 
rock  have  in  this  way  been  hurled  into  Fire-hole  River,  some 
pieces  fully  500  feet  from  the  crater,  while  specimens  may 
be  seen  scattered  all  about  the  vicinity.    At  each  upheaval 

1  sufficient  water  escapes  to  raise  Fire-hole  River  several 

I  inches." 

The  formation  is  very  old,  and  is  worn  away  by  the  rush- 
ing overflow  from  the  geyser.  In  one  place  wliere  this 
i  wearing  away  has  taken  place  there  are  buffalo  tracks  in 
;  the  formation  which  were  evidently  made  centuries  ago. 
While  the  eruption  is  in  progress  other  geysers  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  inactive,  the  Fire-hole  River  rises,  a"nd  the  Turquoise 
Spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Excelsior  is  exhausted. 
When  the  eruption  is  over  the  water  sinks  in  tl)e  crater  to  a 
low  level,  and  the  crater  itself  is  found  to  be  enlarged.  A 
new  eruption  is  expected  to  take  place  soon,  for  the  pool  is 
full  and  its  waters  are  flowing  over  the  formation  in  gentle 
ripples.  It  was  in  this  condition  just  before  the  eruption 
of  1888. 

I  The  water  of  the  Turquoise  Spring  is  a  beautiful  blue.  A 
I  freak  of  nature  in  this  immediate  locality  is  a  spring  of  cold 
1  water  very  near  the  Turquoise. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  this  formation  is  Prismatic 
Lake.  It  is  a  great  pool  of  about  the  size  of  the  crater  of  the 
Excelsior.  Its  waters  in  the  centre  are  a  deep  blue  and 
then  a  fresh  green.  Along  the  shallow  edge  thev  become 
light  yellow  and  orange,  while  the  edge  of  the  pool  itself 
shows  all  the  colors  which  are  seen  in  this  remarkable 
region.  Steam  rises  constantly  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  sunshine  breaks  into  rainbow  colors  in  it.  The  rim  of 
the  pool  is  low,  and  the  water  overflows  it,  building  up  small 
terraces  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Now  the  tourist  is  near  the  great  geyser  region — the  great- 
est geyser  region  in  the  world.    The  formation  opposite  to 
him,  rich  in  color  and  full  of  steam  plumes,  is  only  the  be- 
ginning.   As  he  rides  along  the  road  to  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  he  passes  strange  expressions  of  Nature's  power. 
By  the  road-side  are  hot  pools  and  springs  and  active 
geysers.    First  there  is  the  Morning-glory  Spring,  whose 
top  not  only  is  in  the  form  of  the  mouth  of  the  flower  from 
which  it  is  named,  but  it  carries  the  likeness  down  into  its 
I  depths,  and  presents  to  one  looking  into  it  the  very  form  of 
I  the  blossom.   The  water  is  clear  and  a  most  delicious  green, 
while  round  the  lips  of  the  basin  it  is  orange-colored.  This 
1  is  true  of  many  of  the  springs  in  this  basin'and  of  the  water 
;  of  some  of  the  great  geysers.    Near  the  spring  are  the  Fan 
I  and  Mortar  geysers,  and  as  the  road  crosses  the  river  after 
passing  these,  the  River-side  is  seen  to  the  left.    From  here 
on  the  ride  is  over  the  formation  and  past  geyser  after  gey- 
ser, many  of  which  have  constructed  from  their  deposits 
grotesque  craters  that  increase  the  uncanniness  of  the  region. 

There  is  now  no  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  Con- 
gress in  its  unwisdom  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  con- 
struction of  a  liotel  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  .geyser. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  such  a  law,  and  its  exist- 
I  ence  on  the  statute-book  must  be  cliai-ged  to  the  account  of 
:  some  one  who  was  interested  in  not  having  a  hotel  at  this 
point.    The  distance  from  the  Lower  Ba^in  Hotel  to  the 
building  which  was  a  hotel  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior discovered  that  he  must  enforce  this  law,'but  which  is 
j  now  a  lunch  station,  is  ten  miles,  and  the  programme  used  to 


make  the  ride  a  day's  journey.  Tourists  were  thus  enabled 
to  spend  a  whole  day  in  this  impoi  tant  spot,  to  see  its  curi- 
osities with  comparative  comfort  and  at  leisure,  and  to  start 
thence  on  tiie  following  morning  for  tiie  longer  ride  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake.  But  the  wisdom  of  Congress  ordered 
differently,  and  this  year  no  one  is  permitted  to  sleep  at  the 
Upper  Basin,  but  must  journej-  back  to  the  Lower  Basin 
Hotel,  doing  over  the  ten  miles  travelled  in  the  morning. 
Then  on  tlie  next  day  the  stage  goes  over  tlie  road  again, 
and  the  trip  to  the  lake  is  forty- six  instead  of  thirty- six 
.'  miles. 

From  the  porch  of  the  little  lunch-house  the  tourist  sees  a 
strange  sight.    To  the  right  and  front  of  the  house,  across  a 

j  little  intei-'val  of  verdure  and  pine-trees,  there  is  a  great  plain 
of  formation  which  is  seemingly  covered  with  active  gey- 
sers. From  one  end  to  the  other  are  waving  feathers  of 
steam,  while  now  and  then  one  of  the  hot  fountains  shoots 
its  column  of  water  high  in  the  air.  Tiiere  are  twenty-six 
geysers  and  400  hot  springs  in  the  basin.  It  is  a  wonderful 
place.  Vegetation  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  barren  contents 
of  the  earth's  interior  have  been  spurted  out  and  have  covered 
and  killed  the  soil.   It  is  a  great  extent  of  wlute,  brown,  and 

j  black  desolation.  Here  and  there  are  skeleton  trees,  dead 
and  hardened  with  the  deposits  that  cover  the  surrounding 
country.  Lord  Dufferin  has  said  that  the  place  gave  him 
the  impression  of  some  modern  city  that  had  been  over- 

■  whelmed  and  "had  so  lately  sunk  amid  flames  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  that  the  smoke  of  its  ruins  was  still 
ascending  through  heaps  of  smouldering  ashes";  and  Pro- 
fessor Whitwell  has  said:  "Nowhere  else,  I  believe,  can  be 
seen  on  so  grand  a  scale  such  clear  evidence  of  dying  vol- 
canic action.  We  seem  to  witness  the  death-throes  of  some 
great  Anjierican  Enceladus." 

The  geyser  that  is  of  most  interest  to  the  tourist  is  natu- 
rally that  whose  eruptions  are  most  regular,  and  can  there- 
fore be  depended  on.  This  is  Old  Faithful,  that,  beginning 
after  tll$  manner  described  in  speaking  of  the  Fountain 
Geyser, 'throws  a  column  of  water  straight  into  the  air  to 
the"  height  of  about  150  feet.  Tiie  most  noteworthy  attri- 
bute of  this  geyser  is  its  regularity.  By  actual  and  careful 
observation  it  has  been  found  that  the  eruptions  occur  at  an 
average  interval  of  sixty-tive  minutes. 

This  geyser  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fire-hole.  On  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  Beehive,  which  throws  a  stream  more 
than  200  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  few  geysers  that  do 
not  throw  out  any  rocks,  while  the  water  is  so  hot  that  it 
evapoi^tes  in  the  air.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  observe  itctose 
at  hand,  while  the  absence  of  overflow  leaves  it  without  ter- 
races at  its  base,  wiiicli  are  cliaracteristic  of  Old  Faithful 
and  other  geysers.  The  Giantess,  which  is  very  near  the 
Beehive,  is  a' very  powerful  geyser.  Its  eruptions  occur 
after  intervals  of  about  fourteen  days,  ;ind  continue  with 
slight  interruptions  for  about  twelve  hours.  Rumblings, 
roarings,  and  earthquake  shocks  accompany  its  breakings 
out,  while  the  Beehive,  300  feet  distant,  is  affected  by  its 
activity. 

This  fact  suggests  the  theory  of  a  subterranean  connection 
between  the  geysers,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
imaginative  stage-driver  or  other  native  to  play  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  who  have  not  ceased  to  have  faith  in  Yel- 
lowstone humanity.  For  example,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
one  most  excellent  and  worthy  driver  of  horses  once  took 
advantage  of  a  travelling  Englishman  for  his  own  ainu.se- 
ment^nd^for  the  gloiy  of  his  country's_geysers^  The  Eng- 


:  lisliman  was  told  that  if  he  threw  his  handkerchief  into  Old 
Faitliful  the  ge.yser  would  restore  it  to  him  laundered.  The 
Englishman  risked  his  handkerchief,  and  the  geyser  did  its 

;part,  but  the  Englishman  did  not  see  that  the  driver  had 
slvly  ipicked  up  the  handkerchief,  and  that  evening  pre- 
teiided  to  find  it  ten  miles  away  at  the  Fountain,  after  the 
Engli^Shman  had  witnessed  one  of  its  eruptions.  It  is  thus 
that  scientific  truth  is  distorted,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
unwary^ 

Tlie  Giantess  plays  in  a  manner  of  its  own.  At  the  first 
every  particle  of  the  sparkling  blue  water  in  its  crater  is 
forced  out,  and  then  water  and  jets  of  steam  are  thrown  up 
from  60  to  100  feet.  After  this  is  over  there  is  an  hour  of 
steam  and  roaring.  i 

The  geysers  on  this  elevation  seem  innumerable.  The 
Spotjge  is  a  small  geyser,  but  it  has  constructed  a  crater  of 
the  form,  texture,  and  color  of  the  sponge.  The  Lion 'and 
Lioness  are  two  large  geysers,  and  the  two  cubs  are  two 
smaller  ones  that  play  frequently.  The  four  are  groUped 
together.  The  Grand  is  one  of  the  finest  geysers  of  the 
pal-k,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  Excelsior.  The  Turl)an  is  its  near  neighbor,  and  some- 
times the  two  play  together.  The  Turban's  hot  water  is  in 
a  state;  of  great  "agitation  after  an  eruption,  and  flows  into 
the  crater  of  the  Grand.  The  Giant  is  another  great  geyser, 
and  plays  about  every  six  days.  It  thiows  an  immense 
column  of  water  250  feet  high. 

The  Splendid  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
geysers  in  this  group.  It  plays  every  other  day,  and  then  at 
intervals  of  three  hours.  It  is  a  noisy  steaming  geyser,  and 
its  waters  boil  constantly.  The  great  stream  of  water  150 
feet  high  which  it  hurls  out  at  its  eruptions  at  an  acute  angle 
from  its  coneless  crater  is  beautifully  iridescent  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun. 

IS'eai'ly  as  interesting  as  the  geysers  are  the  cones  which 
ma^y  of  them  have  constructed,  curious  and  grotesque,  and 
somjC  of  them  of  a  considerable  elevation.  The  Splendid 
has  no  cone,  and  the  many  fissures,  all  craterlike  in  their  ap- 
pearance, make  it  doubtful  from  which  one  of  them  the 
column  of  steam  and  water  is  thrown.  But  most  of  the 
geysers  build  craters.  That  of  Old  Faithful  is  an  irregular 
mass  of  coral-like  formation,  and  away  from  its  base  falls  a 
siiccession  of  slieht  terraces.  In  the  pools  standing  on  these 
terraces  the  vandal  tourist  loves  to  write  his  name,  where  his 
folly  may  be  witnessed  for  many  years.  The  Castle  cone  is  a 
luige  structure  seemingly  batilemented.  One  side,  however, 
is  a  gentle  slope  up  which  it  is  easy  to  climb  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  tlie  interior  structure  of  a  geyser  crater.  But 
the  crater  that  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  this  kind  of 
study  is  that  of  the  Oblong,  which  is  large.  The  texture 
and  forms  of  the  outer  riin  are  characteristic,  while  the 
water,  when  the  geyser  is  not  in  operation,  is  so  clear  that 
one  can  see  verv  far  into  the  crater's  depths. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  and  intention  of  such  an 
article  as  this  to  describe  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin.  The  tourist  will  only  regret  that  the  itinerary 
permits  so  few  hours  at  tliis  interesting  place.  There  are 
wonders  other  than  geysers  in  the  basin.  Not  very  far  from 
the  hotel  is  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  a  richly  colored  basin 
holding  a  mass  of  boiling  water;  and  near  this  once  active 
geyser  is  the  Black  Sand  Spring,  whose  beautiful  blue  waters 
ripple  over  the  formation,  depositing  a  most  bewildering 
variety  of  colors.  There  is  no  such  spot  in  all  the  park  for 
concentrated  color,  varying  from  the  rich  red-browns  to  deli 


cate  pink,  and  from  an  orange  violent  in  icsHfntensity  and 
forming  in  large  veins,  to  delicate  cream-color.  The  over- 
flow from  tlie  spring  lias  covered  a  large  area  with  brilliant 
and  delicately  colored  masses  of  deposits.  'I'lie  dead  trees 
are  covered  with  the  siliclous  deposits,  and  by  cutting  down 
below  the  surface  the  most  beautiful  .speciiiiens  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  water  can  be  obtained.  The  cutting,  however, 
is  now  prohibited.  A  detachment  of  troops  is-mainiained 
at  every  point  wiiere  there  are  ol)jects  of  interest,  and  the 
tourist  generally  finds  a  soldier  at  liis  side  or  in  his  immedi- 
ate vicinity  when  he  is  betraying  any  unusual  interest  in 
deposits  that  are  capable  of  mutilation.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  soldier  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  nature. 

All  the  pools  and  springs  and  many  of  the  crater  waters 
are  of  beautiful  greens  and  blues,  and  one  pool  near  tiie 
Black  Sand  Spring  is  so  green  that  it  is  called  the  Em- 
erald. iVlany  of  the  springs  are  f iiniiel-shaped.  This  is 
true  of  the  Morning-glory  and  some  of  the  craters,  so  that 
far  down  at  the  point  to  which  tlie  sides  converge  is  a  black 
hole — so  black,  so  far  down,  as  to  seem  an  opening-  into  a 
region  of  which  the  average  man  does  not  care  to  think. 

Beyond  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  the  road  goes  to  the  west- 
ward, and  runs  to  the  West  Bay,  or  the  "Thumb"  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake.  This  is  the  largest  body  of  water  on  the 
continent  at  so  great  an- altitude— 7788  feet  above  ttie  level 
of  the  sea.  To  the  soiith  of  the  road  lies  the  Shoshone 
Lake,  around  whose  shores  ai-e  other  ge3'sers.  Farther  off 
to  tlie  south  are  the  Tetons,  of  which  .occasional  glimpses 
are  caught  from  high  hills  and  through  the  forest  trees.  The 
Kepler  Cascades  are  passed,  and  the  Lone  Star  Geyser,  the 
last  shooting  geyser  that  will  be  seen  by  the  tourist  during 
the  trip.  The  "Thumb"  is  eighteen  m'iles  beyond  the  Up- 
per Geyser  lunch  station,  and  is  the  lunching-place  of  the 
day's  ride  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake  hotel. 

The  journey  to  the  Lake  Hotel,  eighteen  miles  distant, 
may  be  made  either  by  coach  or  water.  A  steamer,  the 
Zilla,  plies  the  lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  iis  borders  the  whole  season  may  be  comfortably 
-spent.  The  region  is  not  without  its  wonders.  On  the 
margin  of  the  lake  are  paint-pots  and  hot  .springs.  One 
of  these  is  so  near  the  water  that  a  fisherman  may  catch  his 
trout  in  the  lake  and  cook  it  in  the  hot  spring  without 
changing  his  position.  The  hotel  at  the  lake  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  great  caravansaries,  that  have  been 
Lbuilt  bx  tjie  association  for  the  CMnfort_of  sq^many  guests 
that  all  their  rooms  are  rarely  occupied  at  tl)e"same  time. 
The  trout  in  the  lake  are  abundant.  There  are  small  boats, 
in  addition  to  the  steamboat.  This  is  the  one  point  in.  the 
park  whei'e  there  is  an  outfit  for  a  prolonged  stay,  and  where 
there  are  joys  beyond  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  freaks  . 
of  nature. 

Near  this  part  of  the  lake  is  tlie  Hoodoo  Region.  It  is  not 
on  the  road  and  is  not  easily  accessible;  but  there  are  other 
though  less  momentous  hoodoos  in  the  park,  and  the  tourist 
will  see  some  modified  forms  of  the  grofesque  action  of  heat 
on  the  rocks  in  the  ride  from  the  Canon  Hotel  back  to  the 
Norris  Basin. 

;•  The  road  fi-om  the  lake  to  the  Canon  Hotel  passes  the 
Mud  Geyser,  the  most  disgusting  object  in  the  park.  It  is 
a  black  forbidding  growler,  and  as  you  look  down  into  its 
crater  there  is  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  ugly  mass  as  if  the 
boiling  substance  were  about  to  be  hurled  at  you  from  some 
invisible  power  in  the  depths  below.  The  other  object  of 
special  interest  is  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  a  mass  of  buttes  150 
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Catcliiu"  Trout  id  the  Lake  and  Cooking  them  on  the  Hook  in 
the  Hot  Spring. 

feet  high,  IheljrindpS  fngredieiit  of  which,  as  is  evidenced 
both  by  the  appearance  and  odor  of  the  rocks  lying  on  its 
surface  and  at  its  base,  is  that  from  which  it  talces  its 
name.  Off  to  tlie  west  of  these  odious  elevations  lie  the 
pleasant  slopes  of  Hayden  Valley,  which,  geologists  tell  us; 
were  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake ; 
and  that  being  so,  it  may  be  tliat  those  waters  which  now 
drain  tliroueh  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  may  once  have  joined  the  streams  that  make 
their  way  to  the  Pacific.  Tliat,  however,  is  a  question  for 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  study  geology;  for  the 
ordinary  tourist  it  is  merely  something  to  occupy  a  stray 
moment  of  his  time  while  he  is  approaching  the  most  beauti- 
ful object  of  inanimate  nature  that  he  has  ever  beheld,  and 
which  has  been  fittingly  reserved  as  the  last  on  the  tour;  for 
although  tliere  are  more  than  tiiirty  miles  of  road  between 
tiie  Cation  and  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  all  but  twelve  of 
tliem  are  those  over  which  the  tourist  rides  on  liis  first  morn- 
ing in  the  park. 

Tiie  road  follows  the  Yellowstone  River  from  the  lake  to 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
geysers,  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  the  steaming  vents  of  dead 
and  alive  hot  springs,  the  ride  is  througli  endless  miles  of 
pine  forest.  So  dense  are  the  shadows  and  so  lofty  tlje 
elevation  that  snow  lingers  here  until  late  in  June,  and  some- 
times the  roads  between  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  the  lake, 
and  the  Canon  and  the  lake,  are  impassable  for  the  coaches- 
of  the  transportation  company  until  nearly  the  beginning  ol 


July.  If  the  government  would  cut  the  timfier  back  from 
the  road  iii  these  places  for  a  hundred  feec  or  so  u  would 
greatly  advance  the  season  of  travel.  As  it  is,  the  tourists 
wlio  enter  the  park  on  the  opening  day,  or  at  any  lime  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks  after,  are  very  likely  to  find  that  they 
cannot  take  the  full  trip,  and  ihat  they  must  leave  the  park 
without  seeing  the  lake.  A  very  trifling  destruction  of  trees 
wotild  greatly  enlarge  the  area  of  the  sun's  eneigy,  and 
would  make  the  roads  passable  several  days  sooner  than 
they  are  now.  The  snow  liugers  longest  on  ilie  eastern  side 
of  the  I'oad,  which  is  shaded  from  the  morning  sun  by  the 
high,  thick-growing  pines.  Sometimes  the  wheels  on  one 
side  of  the  coach  will  raise  a  cloud  of  dust,  while  those  on 
the  other  side  will  be  up  to  the  hubs  in  snow. 

As  it  approaches  the  canon,  the  river  tumbles  over  cas- 
cades and  twists  and  turns  around  pine-crowned  banks. 
Great  rocks  stand  up  here  and  there  in  the  middle  of  its 
swnft-running  floods,  and  pines  grow  out  of  their  barren 
tops-  Tliere  is  something  strange  and  inexplicable  about 
these  Rocky  Mountain  pines.  They  grow  straight  and  high, 
with  needles  only  a  trifle  longer  tlian  those  of  the  common 
spruce  that  is  planted  for  hedges  and  ornament  in  the  East. 
They  seem  to  need  very  little  nourishment.  They  have 
hardly  any  roots,  and  most  of  these  are  exposed.  Occasion- 
ally they  grow  out  of  rocks  in  which  apparently  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  soil,  and  yet  they  grow  in  clitfs  and  in 
otlier  exposed  places  where  the  strong  winds  of  winter 
wrestle  with  them  ineffectually.  Thev  are  so  thick  that  you 
can  see  only  a  little  distance  into  the  forest,  where,  ahhough 
there  is  a  large  number  of  fallen  trunks,  there  is  not~a 
vestige  of  underbrush. 

At  length  the  road  passes  within  hearing  of  the  lower 
falls,  and  the  tourist  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  white  rushing 
waters.  Then  a  bridge  is  crossed  at  the  Crvstnl  Falls,  and  on 
the  right  is  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  tlie  Canon.  As  the 
horses  toil  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  hotel  the  traveller  gets 
his  first  impression  of  this  wonderful  result,  of  heat  and 
erosion.  Below  him  dashes  the  river,  and  the  aoreeous 
cliffs  rising  from  the  brink  reveal  amid  the  growin'f;-  ifmber 
j  a  promise  of  coloring  that  is  to  be  abundantly  fulfilled.  It 
I  is  beyond  the  hotel  that  the  Canon  lies,  and  the  way  to  it  is  a 
trail  through  the  thick  woods.  Suddenly  you  come  upon 
it.  It  is  probably  the  most  splendid  gorge  in  the  world. 
If  there  is  anything  richer  in  coloring,  there  is  no  record  of 
it.  There  are  other  gorges  and  canons  higher,  loneer,  and 
more  terrible.  This  gorge  does  not  frown.  The  orator'who 
spoke  of  this  frowning  chasm  was  lost  in  the  verbal  tradi- 
tions of  his  craft.  This  gorge  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  its 
dizzy  heights  are  not  frightful.  There  is  a  passage  quoted 
in  the  guide-book  in  which  the  writer  describes  himself  as 
holding  to  the  shelf-like  rock  from  which  he  was  looking  at 
the  scene.  There  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  feelinff.  A 
man  with  a  large  talent  for  unsteadiness  on  hio-h  place's  was 
once  so  frightened  by  this  harrowing  description  that  he 
feared  he  would  have  no  pleasure  at  the  Canon,  but  when  he 
reached  Point  Lookout  he  was  reassured,  and  he  discovered 
that  even  Inspiration  Point  was  possible. 
_  No  one  can  describe  the  Canon.  It  is  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  that  is  all  that  language  is  capable  of.  Thomas 
!  Moran  has  painted  two  pictures  of  it,  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
coloring  of  the  rocky  walls  amounts  to  s'enius.  biit  even 
he  is  inadequate.  On  Inspiration  Point  vou  look  down  1.500 
j  feet  to  the  river,  a  slender  stream  of  green  and  white— reallv 
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back  and  see  the  Great  Falls,  white  and  threadlike:  really 
you  are  looking  back  three  miles  at  a  cascade  nearly  100 
feet  wide  and  360  feet  high.  From  Grand  View,  which  is 
between  Inspiration  Point  and  the  Great  Falls  you  look  at 
the  beautiful  Poiot  standing  up  sharply  against  the  sky,  so 
sharp  that  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  support  a  human 
foot,  and  just  below  it  is  a  group  of  pinnacles  stretching 
downwards  towards  the  ghostlike  river,  which  look^  so 
noisy  and  is  yet  so  silent.  And  everywhere  is  the  color. 
There  is  a  column  of  deep  and  even  Pompeiian  red,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  solid  browns.  Tliere  are 
great  veins  of  ochre  and  milder  yellows.  There  is.  the 
rich  orange  of  which  nature  in  these  wilds  seems  so  fond. 
There  are  borders  of  bright  reds,  and  suddenly  here  and 
there  the  deeper  color  ends,  and  the  eye  is  struck  by  a 
great  mass  of  what  seems  like  dazzling' white,  but  which 
on  closer  observation  tones  down  into  lavender  and  rose 
pinks  and  creams  and  olives. 

Here  and  there  the  walls  are  sheer,  and  at  other  places 
they  shelve  to  the  water's  edge.  Down  at  the  bank  no 
human  foot  has  ever  trod.  A  venturesome  person  has  been 
let  down  by  a  rope,  and  some  one  who  must  be  the  prince 
of  vandals  proposes  to  put  in  an  elevator,  which  might 
deface  a  beautiful  view,  it  is  true,  but  which  would  be  "a 
great  convenience  to  tourists."  There  is  a  silence  brooding 
over  all  this  beauty  that  one  can  feel,  and  that  is  now.  and 
again  intensified  by  a  single  bird-note.  Far  down  from  the 
heights  on  which  you  stand,  or  from  the  trail  along  the  edge 
of  which  you  ride,  j^ou  look  into  eagles'  nests  that  are  built 
on  lofty  detached  columns,  and  you  catch  glimpses  of  the 
great  can-ion-loving  bird  wheeling  about  in  the  high  spaces 
between  the  Canon's  walls.  Day  after  day  you  can  go  to  this 
wild  place,  and  sitting  far  up  on  the  heights,  look  and  look 
and  glut  your  eyes,  and  speak  not  a  word  to  the  comrade 
who  may  he  sitting  by  you.  And  days  after  you  have  gone 
away  you  will  think  on  the  entrancing  beauty,  and  vyonder 
why  you  ever  turned  your  back  upon  it. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  suggestion  of  what  one  may  see  by 
going  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  ought  to  be  known 
throughout  the  country,  for  it  is  the  most  interesting  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  beautiful  region  within  our  bor- 
ders. Its  wonders  liave  long  been  a  theme  for  science,  and 
its  treasures  have  long  excited  the  cupidity  of  men,  who, 
have  sought  to  intrude  upon  it  to  their  own  advantage,  ft" 
is  just  about  ten  years  ago  that  a  hotel  company  tried  to 
invade  it  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  it  into  a  resort  for 
sportsmen  as  well  as  pleasure-seekers;  and  they  probably 
would  have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
determination  of  Colonel  John  Schuyler  Crosby,  who  was 
then  Governor  of  Montana,  and  of  General  Sheridan  and 
Senator  Vest,  whom  he  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that 
was  threatening  the  region  which  they  had  both  enjoyed. 
A  new  attack  is  now  threatened  in  an  effort  to  cut  off  from 
the  park  those  parts  that  are  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  The 
specious  plea  is  that  the  boundaries  of  the  park  would  then 
be  made  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  Wyoming,  and 
a  strip  along  the  eastern  side  in  Wyoming  is  to  be  taken 
in.  This  change  or  segregation  of  the  park  should  be  re- 
sisted. It  is  sought  to  sever  the  northern  border  of  the  park 
because  game  feeds  there  in  winter.  It  is  a  poacher's  move, 
that  is  all;  but  such  moves  may  be  expected  as  long  as  the 
park  remains  a  game  preserve,  and  its  defence  lies  in  the  in- 
crease of  popular  knowledge  CQucerning  it  and  the  wonders 
it  encloses. 
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